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SOME  eleven  years  before  the  English  Land  Restoration  League 
was  founded,  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote,  in  the  preface  to  “ Munera 

Pulveris,”  1871 : 

It  is,  nevertheless,  the  nearest  task  of  our  day  to  discover  how  far 
theft  may  be  justly  encountered  by  reactionary  theft,  or  whether  reactio  y 
theft  be  indeed  theft  at  all ; and  further,  what,  excluding  either  original  or  cor- 
rective  theft,  are  the  just  conditions  of  the  possession  of  land. 

Mr.  Ruskin  was  probably  referring  more  particularly  to  the 
“ original  theft  ” of  English  land  by  the  retainers  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  but  that  theft  by  force  was  a trifle  in  comparison  with 
the  theft  by  constitutional  methods  which  has  succeeded  it,  and 
which  is  daily  proceeding.  As  Mr.  Wheelwright  said,  in  a letter 
read  at  one  of  the  general  meetings  of  the  League,  ‘‘What  we 
call  the  liberties  of  England  were  chiefly  stages  in  the  rise  ot 

landlordism.”  . . 

The  Norman  Conquest,  regarded  as  an  economic  incident,  was 

mainly  a change  of  landlords  ; the  mass  of  the  people,  and  even  a 
large  proportion  of  the  tenants  of  the  great  lords,  were  otherwise 
unaffected  by  the  change.  Under  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure, 
which  was  maintained  and  much  extended  by  Wblliam,  was 
the  chief  holders  of  land,  the  tenants  in  capite,  who  were  affected 
by  this  event.  Whether  before  or  after  the  Conquest,  it  was  the 
tenants  in  capite  who  were  responsible  for  public  defence  and 
revenue,  and  the  welfare  and  good  government  of  their  sub-tenaifls. 
Any  failure  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  rendered  them  liable 
to  loss  of  their  tenure  or  office,  always  provided  that  the  king  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  enforce  it.  The  larger  sub-tenants  held 
their  lands  by  a similar  tenure  from  the  tenants  in  capite  ; those 
sub-tenants  who  were  not  large  enough  holders  to  be  liable  to 
military  service  paid  for  the  use  of  the  lands  in  their  occupation 
chiefly  by  labour  on  the  lord’s  demesne,  i.e.,  his  private  share  of 
the  manor  or  village.  These  small  tenants  and  the  labourers  were 
serfs  ; they  were  not  free  to  leave  their  native  village  without  their 
lord’s  consent,  and  in  other  ways  were  subject  to  restrictions  on 
their  liberty.  * But  all  were  landholders  with  limited  rights,  though 
the  labourers  might  hold  only  a garden  plot.^  Though  ^’^d 
not  the  choice  of  masters,  they  could  not  be  dispossessed,  and  the 
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proportion  of  land  in  a manor,  which  was  allotted  to  the  small 
tenants  to  cultivate,  was  constant.  After  the  Conquest,  fixed 
money  payments,  or  rents,  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  labour 
services,  and  the  small  tenants  attained  more  independence;  the 
labourers  similarly  tended  more  and  more  to  become  wage-workers. 

Many  manors  were  held  by  the  Crown  ; they  were  not  the 
private  property  of  the  kings,  but  were  intended  to  defray  part  of 
the  expense  of  government.  The  remainder  of  the  ordinary  Crown 
revenue  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  tenants  in  capite,  who  were 
subject  to  various  and  complicated  payments.  These  also  com- 
muted their  labour  services  for  cash  payments.  The  particular  tax 
imposed  in  lieu  of  military  duties,  their  chief  obligation,  was 
called  scutage,  or  shield  money.  The  Crown  likewise  levied 
extraordinary  taxes  upon  the  tenants  of  crown  lands,  especially 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  corporate  towns,  who  were  regarded  as 
tenants  of  the  Crown’s  demesne.  Special  needs,  such  as  foreign 
war  expenditure,  were  met  by  special  grants  from  the  various 
classes,  or  estates,  of  people. 

_ The  system  of  special  grants  led  to  the  evolution  of  Parliament, 
which  for  centuries  was  not  summoned  regularly  if  the  kings  could 
avoid  the  necessity  of  so  doing.  At  an  early  stage  the  granting  of 
supplies  was  associated  with  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  a 
gathering  of  discontented  barons  was  a risk  which  was  not  lightly 
run.  Therefore,  the  kings  resorted  frequently  to  the  corporate 
towns,  which  were  always  willing  to  pay  in  cash  for  greater  powers 
of  self-government ; they  also  raised  money  by  grants  of  Crown 
lands,  a proceeding  deeply  resented  by  the  barons,  since  it  involved 
a permanent  diminution  in  the  Crown  revenue.  Lands  so  granted, 
and  also  those  given  to  “ favourites,”  were  frequently  “ resumed  ” 
by  the  Crown  at  the  instigation  of  Parliament,  a power  exercised 
so  recently  as  the  time  of  William  III. 

The  special  grants  by  Parliament  were  either  of  the  nature  of 
a property  tax,  or  various  forms  of  custom  and  excise.  As  the 
wealth  of  the  corporate  towns  increased,  the  burgesses  became, 
as  tenants  in  demesne  of  the  king,  liable  to  special  taxation,  and 
as  large  contributors  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  Parliament,  more 
profitable  to  the  Crown,  which  thus  became  less  dependent  on  the 
barons.  The  power  of  the  barons  decreased  in  a corresponding 
ratio,  and  was  further  diminished  by  their  feuds,  culminating  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  which  many  great  families  perished  utterly. 

Contemporaneously,  the  small  tenants  and  labourers  having 
obtained  freedom  from  labour  services  and  other  oppressive 
incidents  of  their  tenure,  the  whole  working  population  were 
making  use  of  a period  of  high  w'ages,  low  prices,  and  fixed  rents, 
to  show  how  great  a power  of  social  and  artistic  expression  they 
possessed.  The  craftsmen  of  this  period  especially  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a wonderful  skill  in  all  fine  workmanship,  a skill  not 
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confined  to  the  town  workmen,  but  evidently  widespread  over  the 
whole  country.  As  fighting  men  also,  the  yeomanry,  the  small 
cultivators,  were  supreme  in  Europe  ; the  English  archers  were 
more  than  a match  for  the  chivalry  of  France.  The  late  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers,  in  his  valuable  book,  “ Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
Wages,”  estimated  that,  from  1400  to  1540,  the  ordinary  artisan 
could  earn  the  cost  of  a family’s  maintenance  for  a year  by  14!^ 
weeks’  labour,  and  the  agricultural  labourer  by  2ih  weeks.  This 
condition  of  prosperity  was  due  in  part  to  the  great  demand  for 
labour  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  life  by  famine  and  plague  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Doubtless,  also,  the  political  troubles  of  the 
time  prevented  consistent  state  repression,  though  Parliament 
constantly  endeavoured  to  restrict  wages.  At  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-impose  the 
labour  services,  but  the  armed  resistance,  under  John  Ball  and 
Wat  T3der,  in  1381,  was  sufficiently  effective  to  defeat  the 
endeavour.  Again,  the  manorial  system  had  the  effect  of  limiting 
competition  among  the  workers,  and  the  idea  of  a joint  tenure  by 
Crown,  lord,  and  cultivator,  each  with  defined  duties  and  claims, 
had  not  given  place  to  the  modern  conception  of  unconditioned 
“ ownership  ” of  land.  Nevertheless,  the  change  in  status  of  the 
serfs,  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  “ free  ” labourer, 
was  not  to  prove  of  permanent  benefit  in  all  respects. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  1485,  the 
barons  became  subordinate  to  the  traders  and  lawyers  ; a hundred 
years  passed,  however,  before  the  latter  exercised  any  effective 
opposition  to  the  Crown  in  Parliament,  during  which  time  the 
Government  became  centralised  and  strong ; and  the  monarchs,  or 
their  advisers,  did  much  as  they  pleased.  They  were,  nevertheless, 
careful  to  avoid  conflicts  with  their  Parliaments,  and  especially  to 
make  as  few  calls  as  possible  on  their  generosity.  Hence,  they 
had  resort  to  other  sources  of  revenue;  Henry  VII.  bj'  legal 
chicanery,  Henry  VHI.  by  resuming  Church  lands,  Edward  VI.  by 
debasing  the  currency  and  suppressing  the  craft  guilds,  Elizabeth 
by  forced  loans  and  more  appropriation  of  Church  funds,  and  all  of 
them  by  the  grant  of  Crown  lands,  raised  monej\  These  devices 
had  serious  consequences,  which  we  must  briefly  indicate. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  appropriation  of  the 
cathedral  and  church  treasure,  yielded  immense  wealth  in  lands 
and  gold.  The  lands,  which  were  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
cultivated  soil,  were  granted  to  the  lawyers  and  parasites  who 
assisted  in  the  operation.  It  is  to  these  men,  the  new  aristocrats, 
now  “our  old  nobility,”  that  the  economic  subjection  of  the  people 
of  to-day  is  to  be  credited.  Sheep  breeding  had  been,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  generations  to  be,  more  profitable  to  the  landlord 
than  corn-growing ; and  this  fact  had  led  to  evictions,  and 
enclosures  of  the  common  pasture  and  arable  land,  before  the 
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Reformation,  though  not  without  prohibition  by  the  Government. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  new  landlords  became  the 
Government,  and  regulated  matters  to  suit  their  own  interests. 
The  large  tenants  had  their  rents  raised,  and  the  small  tenants 
were  either  dispossessed  of  their  holdings,  or  of  their  claims  to 
fixity  of  tenure.  The  latter  right,  indeed,  rested  only  on  custom, 
not  on  law  or  parchments,  and  it  was  the  lawyer’s  day. 

" England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 

With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds."  “ 

The  small  tenants  did  not  submit  without  protest,  as  may  be 
noticed  especially  from  an  armed  rising  in  Norfolk  in  1549,  known 
as  Ket’s  rebellion,  and  the  Crown,  after  the  first  glut  of  the  new 
aristocracy,  awoke  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  endeavoured 
to  restrain  the  tendency  somewhat.  But  legal  process  in  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  expensive  to  the  tenants,  and  involving  them  in 
the  use  of  unaccustomed  forms  of  law,  was  the  only  remedy  avail- 
able for  them.®  Gradually  the  process  of  evictions  went  on,  until, 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  in  1677,  all  tenants  unable  to  establish  title 
were  made  tenants-at-will. 

The  suppression  of  the  craft-guilds  followed  easily  on  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church,  for  the  local  popular  life  was  closely 
connected  with  that  powerful  and  wealthy  organisation.  Here  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  their  suppression  as  an  indication  of  the 
weakness  of  the  people  at  the  time,  and  as  a step  to  their  more 


2 Shakespeare  ; “ Richard  II.,'*  Act  II.,  Sc.  I. 

^ Interesting  evidence  on  this  matter,  relating  to  the  process  on  a Crown  manor  in  Wales, 
farmed  to  a tenant,  was  given  before  the  Welsh  Land  Commission.  Vide  Mr.  Edward  Owen’s 
evidence,  Q.  76.943  et  sea,  Mr.  Owen  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  the  following  information 
obtained  by  his  research  among  the  documentary  evidences  of  the  period.  It  throws-  light* 
not  only  on  the  change  in  the  position  of  Crown  tenants  in  Wales,  but  also  on  the  diminution  of 
the  revenue  from  Crown  lands.  “ The  Crown,  after  the  conquest  of  Wales  in  1282  by  Edward  I. 
determined  to  continue  the  methods  of  tenure  under  which  the  Welsh  had  lived  under  their  own 
chiefs.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  a great  part  of  Wales  was  kept  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  Crown,  the  tenure  being  different  from  that  which  prevailed  in  England.  In  a large 
portion  of  Wales  no  one  stood  between  the  king  and  the  occupier,  save  the  king’s  official  collector 
of  what  we  may  call  rent.  The  payments  which  had  been  made  to  the  Welsh  chiefs  were 
continued  unaltered  for  centuries,  as  payments  to  the  English  Crown,  About  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  system  of  leasing  Crown  lands  for  periods  of  from  twenty  to  sixty 
years  was  introduced.  The  lessee  paid  a capital  sum  for  the  lease;  the  Crown  covenanted  that 
It  should  continue  to  receive  the  rents;  the  lessee,  or  Crown  farmer  as  he  was  frequently  called, 
recouped  himself  by  such  dues  and  charg^,  the  fees  and  perquisites  of  his  courts,  estrays,  and 
escheats,  as  he  could  levy ; and,  in  certain  instances,  Crown  lessees  w’ere  empowered  to  grant 
short  leases  renewable  in  perpetuity,  on  payment  of  a moderate  fine  by  the  tenants.  These 
lessees  were  the  direct  progenitors  of  the  present  Welsh  landlords.  The  principle  that  the 
only  rent  payable  by  the  occupier  was  that  to  the  Crown  continued  to  be  recognised  in  theory 
to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Charles  I.,  however,  in  want  of  ready  money,  sold  the 
Crown  lands,  both  of  England  and  Wales,  right  out,  reserving  only  small  chief  or  Crown  rents, 
as  they  are  called,  many  of  which,  of  one  shilling  or  less,  are  painfully  collected  at  the  present 
day.  An  immense  slice  of  these  lands  fell  to  the  City  of  London,  in  consideration  of  a loan  of 
£60.000  to  the  king ; the  result  being  that  the  City  of  London  held  more  lands  in  Wales  than  it 
he  d,  and  still  holds,  in  Ireland.  Other  sales  were  made  to  the  hangers-on  of  the  Court,  who 
re-sold  the  lands  without  delay,  at  a profit ; so  that,  wdthin  twenty  years  of  the  first  sale,  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  landlords  of  Wales  had  come  into  possession  of  their  estates  by 
purch^e  from  ihe  original  grantees  or  their  assignees.  This  transaction  has  been  almost 
entirely  ignored  by  English  writers,  though  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  student  of  the  period.” 
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complete  subjection.  The  confiscation  of  their  property  in  1549 
was  followed,  in  1556,  by  laws  against  combination  among  work- 
men ; the  latter  laws  remained  in  force,  with  modifications,  until 
1826,  when  trade  combination,  which  had  never  entirely  dis- 
appeared, received  sanction. 

Meanwhile  the  debased  currency  in  circulation  from  1543  to 
1560  was  operating,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  to  raise 
prices.  Wages  did  not  rise  in  a corresponding  ratio,  “free” 
labourers,  now  more  numerous,  both  from  natural  increase  of 
population  and  from  eviction,  competing  for  employment.  More- 
over, the  effect  of  currency  depreciation  is  subtle,  and  can  scarcely 
be  seen  by  men  engaged  in  useful  industry  until  it  has  seriously 
lessened  the  purchasing  power  of  their  incomes.  Thus  the  way 
was  made  clear  for  the  successful  enforcement  of  regulated  wages. 
Parliaments  for  two  hundred  years  had  tried  to  fix  wages  ; now  bv 
an  Act  of  1563,  under  which  the  wages,  both  of  artisans  and 
labourers,  were  to  be  determined  locally  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
they  succeeded.  In  conjunction  with  the  Poor  Laws,  which 
were  enacted  in  the  same  reign,  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  were 
amended  constantly  in  later  reigns,  this  Act  re-established  serfage. 
The  new  serfage  became  more  degrading  by  far  than  that  from 
which  the  peasants  had  emerged.  The  labourers  of  town  and 
country  became  mere  chattels,  all  incentives  to  industry  dis- 
appeared, and  humanity  in  most  of  their  masters  was  consumed  by 
avarice.  All  that  class  legislation  upon  which  modern  land- 
lordism^ rests  its  title  was  made  easy;  the  people  progressed 
from  misery  to  misery,  until  their  woes  culminated  in  the  factory 
system,  with  its  incredible  brutalities,  and  the  pound  or  gravel-pit 
with  agricultural  labourers  standing  in  it  waiting  to  be  hired. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Poor  Law,  or  of  the  stages  in  the  depression  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages,  but  so  much  introduction  seemed  necessary,  in 
order  that  it  rnight  be  plain,  that,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  people,  as  a body,  were  left  out  of 
view.  The  government,  in  so  far  as  it  was  parliamentary,  was  by 
landlords,  for  landlords. 

Returning  to  the  revenue  question,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
towards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  much  discontent  was 
caused  by  the  sale  of  several  new  monopolies  in  trade,  which 
resulted  in  the  increase  in  price  of  many  necessaries  of  life.  By 
this  device  the  burden  of  taxation  was  already  being  shifted  from 
the  landholder  to  the  consumer.  In  the  following  reign  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  settle  the  revenue  question  ; the  first 
Parliament  of  James  I.  (1604)  granted,  as  had  been  customary, 
certain  customs  duties  for  life,  as  a supplement  to  the  feudal 
revenues.  Together  these  moneys  amounted  to  ;^32o,ooo,  but  as 
the  ordinary  expenditure  was  nearer  ;^5oo,ooo,  the  king  was 
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dependent  upon  Parliament  for  further  aids.  He  declined  to  accept 
this  position  and  imposed  further  customs  duties,  which  the  House 
of  Commons  in  i6io  took  steps  to  abolish.  This  action  was 
opposed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  led  to  a general  inquiry,  in 
which  the  chief  matter  was  a proposed  commutation  of  the  Crown’s 
feudal  rights  of  wardship  and  purveyance.  It  was  agreed  to 
commute  these  rights  for  ;^2oo,ooo  a year,  but  before  the  matter 
could  be  settled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  other  disputes  resulted  in 
the  king  dissolving  the  assembly.  Another  interval  was  marked 
by  the  growth  of  discontent  with  the  monopolies  and  forced  loans 
which  the  king  authorised,  but  the  next  Parliament,  of  1620,  failed 
also  to  agree  with  the  king  and  was  dismissed.  It  was  again 
proposed  to  commute  the  feudal  dues  for  a “ competent  yearly  rent 
to  be  assessed  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors.” 

With  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  in  1625,  Parliament  advanced 
further  claims,  and  granted  customs  duties  for  a year  only,  instead 
of,  as  had  been  customary,  for  life.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing 
irregular  taxes  led  Charles  to  summon  a third  Parliament  in  1628, 
which  compelled  him  to  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  a protest 
mainly  directed  against  forced  loans,  and  the  High  Commission 
and  Star  Chamber  Courts.  Parliament  was  now  markedly  Puritan 
in  feeling ; the  character  of  the  third,  as  representing  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  is  shown  by  the  estimate  that  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  more  than  three  times  as  rich  as 
those  of  the  House  of  Lords.‘  The  real  trouble  between  Charles 
and  his  Parliaments  was  the  religious  difficulty.  He  had  either  to 
concede  a Puritan  tyranny  or  levy  taxes  without  consent  of 
Parliament.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  by  his  support  of 
Archbishop  Laud  declared  war  on  the  Puritans,  which  soon  assumed 
an  active  form.  During  the  war  the  Commonwealth  Government 
levied  a property  tax,  twenty  pounds  capital  value  in  money,  stock, 
or  other  personal  property,  being  assessed  as  equal  to  twenty 
shillings  rent,  or  annual  value  of  real  estate.  Various  arbitrary 
taxes  were  also  levied  by  Cromwell’s  sole  authority. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  an  Act  was  passed 
freeing  landholders  from  feudal  payments,  and  the  question  of  finding 
a substitute  for  the  feudal  dues  was  considered.  The  Crown  was 
granted  in  all  a revenue  of  ;^i, 300,000  per  annum,  in  addition  to 
that  from  Crown  lands,  which  were  increased  by  large  forfeitures.® 
The  old  customs  duties  were  renewed,  and  were  supplemented  by  a 
new  excise,  principally  upon  beer,  a part  of  which  was  regarded 
as  compensation  for  the  feudal  payments.  This  was  not  done 
without  protest,  the  advocates  of  a “competent  yearly  rent”  being 

* “The  Students’  Hume,”  1880,  p.  367. 

® Edward  Coke’s  ” History  of  the  Stewarts,”  p.  453. 
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numerous ; but  the  excise  was  finally  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a majority  of  two.®  Thus  the  feudal  tenants  at  last 
became  freeholders  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

The  system  of  taxation  remained  unaltered  in  principle  until 
William  III.  was  invited  in  1688  by  the  Whig  lords  to  assume 
the  government.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  the  principle  con- 
tended for  from  the  time  of  James  I.  was  adopted,  and  a property 
tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  rent,  and  twenty-four  shillings 
per  cent,  on  certain  personal  property,  was  levied.  This  tax  was 
renewed  from  year  to  year  at  various  rates  in  the  pound,  and  in 
var}Mng  form,  probably  because  of  endeavours  made  to  evade  it. 
Thus  sometimes  the  total  sum  to  be  raised  was  named,  at  other 
times  only  the  pound  rate  was  specified ; in  1697  a form  was 
adopted  which  became  the  standard,  under  which  a fixed  sum  was 
ordered  to  be  raised,  towards  which  personal  estate  was  made 
liable  first,  “ according  to  the  true  yearly  value  thereof,”  and  real 
estate  for  the  balance.  This  is  the  so-called  land  tax,  which  was 
annually  renewed  in  this  form  until  17981  when  it  was  made  per- 
manent, and  redeemable  by  payment  of  a capital  sum. 

At  no  time  does  personal  estate  appear  to  have  contributed 
largely  towards  this  tax,  probably  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
assessment  and  collection.  The  sum  to  be  raised  was  apportioned 
to  the  various  counties,  and  each  parish  made  responsible  for  a 
fixed  quota.  By  the  recent  Finance  Act  of  1896  this  quota  was 
fixed  at  a maximum  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  present  values, 
the  poorer  parishes  thus  obtaining  relief.  At  the  time  of  its  im- 
position the  four  shilling  tax  produced  just  under  two  millions, 
about  one-third  of  the  revenue,  and  this  sum,  less  the  portion 
redeemed  and  the  recent  “relief  to  agriculture”  alluded  to  above, 
has  of  course  continued  to  be  the  yield.  Independently  of  other 
considerations,  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  in  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries,  at  least  nine  million  acres  of 
land  were  enclosed,  i.e.,  one-third  of  the  whole  cultivable  area  of 
England  and  Wales,^  from  which  the  contribution  as  land  tax 
cannot  be  other  than  insignificant. 

The  land  tax,  therefore,  marked  a new  departure  in  English 
finance  and  English  land  tenure.  But  it  was  accompanied  by 
another  new  principle,  the  National  Debt.  King  William  found 
a debt  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  a million,  as  it  had  been  the 
sound  practice  to  pay  for  foreign  wars  by  special  taxes.  Thus, 
early  in  Charles  II.’s  reign  grants  were  made  of  two  millions  for 
ihe  Dutch  war;  in  1664,  a grant  of  nearly  two-and-a-half  millions 
was  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  1670  a similar  amount  for 


® Bisset*s  “ Short  History  of  the  English  Parliament." 

Thorold  Rogers:  “Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,”  Cap.  XVI I, 
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the  improvement  of  the  Navy.  This  last  sum  included  a grant  of 
one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  “ real  value  of  all  the  lands  in 
England  for  one  year,  and  an  additional  excise  for  six  years. 
A further  special  aid  was  granted  in  1673,  but  Parliament  was 
discouraged  from  this  system  by  the  misappropriation  to  private 
uses  of  the  sums  raised.  However,  in  1676,  the  additional  excise 
was  continued  for  three  years,  and  in  1678  a grant  of  ^1,200,000 
was  made  for  a projected  French  war;  in  the  following  year 
£700,000  was  raised  to  disband  the  army,  and  the  additional 
excise  continued  for  three  years.  Indeed,  so  jealous  was  the 
House  of  Commons  of  its  control  over  the  king’s  revenue,  that,  in 
1680,  it  resolved  that  whoever  should  lend  money  to  the  king  on 
security  of  the  revenue  should  be  adjudged  “ to  hinder  the  sittings 
ot  Parliament,  and  be  responsible  therefore  in  Parliament.’  ® No 

losing  control  over  the  king  which  was  the 
chief  motive  here,  but  there  was  also  the  traditional  practice  of 
meeting  war  expenditure  by  increased  taxation. 

By  Williani  III.’s  wars  16  millions  was  added  to  the  debt,  and 
the  new  principle  was  henceforth  freely  made  use  of.  The 
ex-tension  of  the  debt  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures, 
which  express  its  amount  approximately  in  millions  of  pounds 
tor  the  years  given.  1688 — i;  1702 — 13;  1714 — 37;  1727 — 53; 
1775— 126;  1792—237;  1816—900;  1837—761;  1897—622.  The 
charge  at  the  present  time  for  interest  and  repayment  is  23  millions 
a year,  fhough  the  debt  was  mainly  incurred  to  traders  and 
financiers,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a mortgage  on  the  land,  since, 
were  the  charge  paid  off,  land  values  would  rise  in  consequence 
and  gradually  absorb  the  saving.  Nevertheless,  the  landholders 
have  preferred  that  the  consumers  should  pay  all  charges,  both  of 
interest  and  repayment. 

This  object  was  mainly  pursued  by  means  of  indirect  taxation, 
for  which  many  ingenious  arguments  have  since  been  devised.’ 
Into  the  detailed  history  of  the  rise  of  indirect  taxation  we  cannot 
enter,  nor  is  it  necessary.  We  purpose  only  to  supplement  the 
preceding  short  historical  summary  by  a few  figures  showing  the 
growth  of  the  system,  and  to  make  a few  comments  on  them.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  natural  increase  of  customs  and 
excise  kept  pace  for  some  years  with  the  increase  in  ordinary 
expenditure.  With  the  growth  of  the  National  Debt,  owing  to 
foreign  wars,  the  taxation  had  to  be  increased ; and  it  was  from 
this  cause  that  the  extension  of  customs  and  excise,  and  the 
iinposition  of  stamp  duties  and  other  taxes,  proceeded  in  the 
middle  and  later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  new  taxes 
were  much  resented,  the  most  notable  effect  being  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies. 

® “ History  of  the  Stewarts." 
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The  following  approximate  figures,  in  millions  of  pounds,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  above  remarks  : — 
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Land  thus  paid  less  and  less  proportion  of  taxation,  but  meari- 
while  landholders  received  more  and  more  rent.  Thus,  for  agri- 
cultural land  (to  quote  a particular  instance  from  Thorold  Rogers), 
for  which  6d.  per  acre  was  paid  in  the  i6th  century,  3s.  g^d.  was 
paid  in  1692,  195.  3ftf.  in  1799,  25s.  8^d,  in  1812,  38s.  8d.  in  1850. 
Possibly  now  205.  or  less  is  paid,  for  the  corn  laws,  a great  factor 
in  the  rise  of  agricultural  rents,  have  been  abolished.^^  What  the 
rural  landlord  has  lost  from  this  cause,  hoAvever,  the  town  landlord 
has  more  than  gained,  since  he  has  benefited  by  the  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living  due  to  cheap  corn,  whether  home  or  foreign 
grown.  It  is  not  from  this  cause  only,  or  mainl}%  that  urban  land 
values  have  risen.  The  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
commodities  through  the  use  of  machinery  has  been  the  greatest 
factor.  These  two  factors  and  the  growth  in  population  have  made 
and  are  making  a constant  increase  in  urban  land  values,  and, 
therefore,  in  urban  rents.  The  capital  value  of  London  land  alone, 
to  take  one  instance,  is  increasing  yearly  by  seven  or  eight  millions, 
a sum  larger  than  is  applied  yearly,  out  of  the  general  taxation,  to 
the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  increased  burden  upon  the  people  ex- 
pressed in  these  obvious  forms  of  land  values,  we  have  to  consider 
those  forms  which  are  disguised.  All  monopolies  of  public  service 
are  of  the  nature  of  land  monopoly ; that  is,  they  confer  on  their 
owners  powers  of  appropriating  an  increased  share  of  public 
wealth,  similar  to  those  which  are  possessed  by  landholders.  There- 
fore to  agricultural  and  urban  land,  we  have  to  add,  not  only 
mines  and  quarries,  rivers  with  their  docks  and  wharves,  harbours, 


® See  ante* 

Adam  Smith's  “ Wealth  of  Nations,"  Bk.  V.,  Cap.  II.,  Art.  IV\ 

McCulloch’s  " Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,"  Ft.  V.,  Cap.  II. 

‘2  “Financial  Reform  Almanac,"  1897. 

»»  Rent  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  price  of  wheat.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  per  quarter,  according  to  Thorold  Rogers,  was,  from  1401  to  1540,  5s.  i in  1564, 
19s.  ; rose  gradually  until  from  1631  to  1700  it  averaged  above  405. ; then  fell,  till  in  i744“5  i^ 

was  21S. ; rose  to  50s.  in  1780,  69s,  in  1799,  and  averaged  over  96s.  from  1801  to  1820.  Since  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846,  the  price  has  fallen  till  it  has  become  25s.  to  30s.  in  recent 
years. 
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and  water  monopolies  generally,  but  all  rights  of  way,  whether  by 
railroad,  tramway,  or  canal.  Further,  we  have  to  add  partial 
monopolies,  such  as  that  of  the  licensed  victuallers.  When 
we  consider  the  indignation  aroused  by  monopolies  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  marvel  at  the  patience  with  which  those  of  the 
nineteenth  are  borne. 

It  may  be  urged  that  public  improvements  are  the  outcome  of 
individual  foresight  and  ability.  Certainly,  in  their  origin,  such 
improvements  as  railways  give  opportunity  for  individual  skill  and 
knowledge.  But  the  possibility  of  applying  special  knowledge,  so 
as  to  be  profitable,  is  not  due  to  individuals.  It  arises  only  when 
the  density  of  population,  or  the  economic  condition  of  the  people, 
create  opportunities.  Allowing,  however,  for  a liberal  measure  of 
original  ability  in  the  starting  of  new  methods  of  industry,  it  is  still 
to  be  recognised  that,  when  the  method  of  procedure  is  common 
knowledge,  the  skill  needed  to  apply  it  is  soon  rated  at  its  market 
value,  and  is  paid,  like  other  items  in  the  cost  of  construction,  as 
wages.  The  capital  value  of  monopolies,  which  is  not  represented 
by  actual  expenditure  on  materials  and  wages — the  cost  of  con- 
struction— is  either  land  values,  or  the  value  of  monopoly  rights, 
which  are,  in  principle,  identical  with  land  values.  As  has  been 
said  previously,  the  National  Debt  is  of  the  nature  of  a mortgage 
on  the  land  ; these  monopolies  are  a political  extension  of  the 
natural  economic  effect  of  the  private  appropriation  of  land. 

Professor  Thorold  Rogers  admirably  stated  the  results  of 
land  monopoly  in  one  paragraph  a statement  which  justifies  the 
special  taxation  of  land  values. 

Every  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  every  railway  and  road,  every 
bettering  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  every  facility  given  for  production 
every  stimulus  applied  to  consumption,  raises  rent.  The  landowner  sleeps  but 
thrives.  He  alone,  among  all  the  recipients  in  the  distribution  of  products,  owes 
everything  to  the  labour  of  others,  contributes  nothing  of  his  own.  He  inherits 
part  of  the  fruits  of  present  industry,  and  has  appropriated  the  lion’s  share  of 
accumulated  intelligence. 

While  monopolies,  which  are  the  state-created  equals  of 
land  values,  represent  an  enormous  tax  upon  all  workers  and 
industries,  it  is  the  more  obvious  form  of  land  which  is  the  first  to 
be  dealt  with,  since  it  is  in  fact,  the  country’s  bank.  The  mines  and 
quarries  are  included  in  this  category,  and  have,  indeed,  special 
claims  for  early  consideratioii,  since  in  their  case  the  natural 
wealth  is  being  absolutely  exhausted,  not  merely  the  yield  of  the 
inexhaustible  soil  appropriated  from  year  to  year.  Were  either 
the  National  Debt  extinguished,  or  the  various  monopolies,  now  in 
private  hands,  acquired  by  the  central  and  local  authorities,  any 
economy  effected  by  the  changes  would  be  gradually  added  to 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  taxation,  a land  tax  is  sound. 
It  is  the  most  economical  of  all  taxes  to  collect,  and  it  is  not 
increased  to  the  payer  by  middlemen’s  profits,  as  is  the  case  with 
indirect  taxes,  such  as  customs  and  excise.  It  does  not  discourage 
industry,  as  certain  taxes  on  capital  do,  but  encourages  landholders 
to  make  the  best  use  of  land.  It  would  certainly  necessitate 
careful  valuations,  and  the  tenants,  especially  agricultural  holders, 
would  need  to  be  safeguarded  from  assessment  on  unexhausted 
improvements.  Adam  Smith,“  after  referring  to  this  point  as 
important,  says  : 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  state  of  the  Society,  in  the  improvement  and  in 
the  declension  of  agriculture  ; in  all  the  variations  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  in 
all  those  in  the  standard  of  the  coin,  a tax  of  this  kind  would,  of  its  own  accord 
and  without  any  attention  of  Government,  readily  suit  itself  to  the  actual 
situation  of  things,  and  would  be  equally  just  and  equitable  in  all  those  different 
changes.  It  would,  therefore,  be  much  more  proper  to  be  established  as  a per- 
petual and  unalterable  regulation,  or  as  what  is  called  a fundamental  law  of  the 
Commonwealth,  than  any  tax  which  was  always  to  be  levied  according  to  a certain 
valuation. 

This  passage  occurs  in  a comparison  of  a land  tax  levied  on 
values  ascertained  by  periodical  assessment  with  the  land  tax,  as 
he  and  we  know  it,  levied  “ according  to  a certain  valuation.”  The 
tax  had  not  been  made  perpetual,  however,  when  Adam  Smith 
wrote,  nor  did  he  consider  that  unused  land  should  be  taxed  ; these 
points  do  not  affect  the  value  of  his  testimony  to  the  fitness  of  such 
a tax.  Indeed  later  in  the  same  article  he  says,  more  emphatically, 
“ ground-rents  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land  are,  therefore,  perhaps, 
the  species  of  revenue  which  can  best  bear  to  have  a peculiar  tax 
imposed  upon  them.” 

Though  it  may  sound  improbable,  the  persons  who  would 
benefit  most  by  a land  tax,  levied  on  all  land  at  its  true  value, 
whether  used,  let,  or  held  idle,  would  be  the  working  farmers  and 
labourers.  Indirect  taxes,  though  they  appear  to  favour  rural 
landlords,  in  fact  fall  heavily  on  the  agricultural  class,  and  there- 
fore, indirectly,  on  agricultural  profits.  Broadly  speaking,  all 
consumers  of  taxed  commodities  pay  equal  duties  on  equal 
quantities.  There  are  small  variations  in  some  articles  in  favour 
of  the  cheaper  qualities,  but  they  do  not  much  affect  the  statement. 
Therefore,  whether  it  be  customs,  excise,  stamps,  or  post  office, 
each  tends  to  be,  within  such  limits  of  income  as  permit  of  the 
use  of  any  particular  taxed  article,  a poll-tax.  The  land  tax 
would  fall  heavily  on  the  town  ground  landlords,  and  lightly  on  the 
poor  rural  districts.  Were  the  land  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound,  the  maximum  now  paid  in  any  parish,  and  those  parishes 
the  poorest,  made  universal  on  all  land,  on  present  values,  the 
yield  would  suffice  to  make  considerable  reductions  in  other  taxes, 

'*  Wealth  of  Nations,”  Book  V.,  Chap.  II.,  Part  II.,  Article  I. 
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in  which  the  poorer  districts  would  share  according  to  population. 
The  benefit  of  such  a tax  would  thus  be  greatest  to  the  poor 
districts,  and  not,  as  in  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act,  smallest  where 

the  need  was  greatest.  .1  .u 

We  do  not,  however,  in  this  pamphlet  purpose  to  set  forth  the 

probable  results  of  such  a tax,  of  which  the  first  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  life  for  all  workers.  Our  object  has  been 
rather  to  give  historical  justification  for  a return  to  natural  taxation. 
The  economic  fitness  of  the  tax,  the  economy  and  directness  of  its 
collection  and  payment,  its  incidence  upon  a fund  not  produced  by 
the  receiver  but  by  the  community,  have  also  been  briefly  touched 
upon.  Now,  when  the  expenditure  of  the  country  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  when  the  taxation  grievances  of  Ireland  are 
coming  to  the  front  (grievances  which  would  be  removed  by  taxa- 
tion according  to  this  standard  of  ability  to  pay),  it  is  the  more 
important  to  press  for  a re-imposition  of  the  four  shilling  land  tax. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  interests  of  labour,  it  is 
essential  that  such  a tax  be  levied  on  all  land,  not  merely  occupied 
or  used  land  ; on  land  according  to  its  true  annual  value,  if  put  to 
its  most  profitable  use,  not  on  its  present  yield  ; on  land  alone,  not 
on  land  plus  improvements,  whether  those  improvements  take  the 
form  of  buildings,  unexhausted  manures,  or  any  other  destructible 

form  of  capital. 


THE  BUDGET  AS  IT  MIGHT  BE. 

[A  First  Step  in  Taxation  of  Land  Values.] 

1.  Re-imposition  of  Land  Tax  of  4s.  in  the  £ on  present  values 

(yielding,  say,  ;^40, 000,000). 

2.  Payment  of  Members  and  of  Election  Expenses. 

3.  Abolition  of  Breakfast  Table  Duties. 

4.  Old-Age  Pensions. 
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